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Japanese Art is still more marked than the Chinese in that it is 
as free and yet more delicate. The artist clearly was a close ob- 
server of Nature, and saw and felt its infinite variety ; saw, too, 
that Nature was never square, or round, or double. Nothing in 
Nature need duplicate any other thing. 

We Occidentals have delighted in the use of the square, the cir- 
cle, and in pairs, or a symmetrical arrangement of ornament, or 
of columns, or openings. We have also found a crude satisfac- 
tion in the use of strong, glaring colours. We have delighted to 
copy and to tell a common story in a common way in our decora- 
tions. I believe this is wholly wrong. The Japanese artist never 
uses the square, or the circle, or the pair. Nor does he use crude 
and glaring colours ; always the most subtile and fascinating shades 
and vanishing tints. He suggests the story ; he never tells it as 
Watteau did. 

A pair of vases belonging to Mrs. James, of Cambridge, have a 
picture of a gentleman and lady, above whose heads is seen a 
canopy or roof. The meaning is thus explained by a Japanese 



gentleman of this day, who was in Boston : The figures represented 
are a nobleman and his wife, one of the five hundred families of 
the flowery class ; they are dressed in the ancient costume of Ja- 
pan, now no longer worn. The part of a tent or pavilion indi- 
cates that they are out-of-doors, at a picnic ; the white blossoms 
of the cherry which surround them show a favourite tree in Japan ; 
the colour of this vase and the kind of crackle prove its age. All is 
suggested, the imagination is spoken to, not the intellect ; the artist 
feels, and makes us feel. 

We are forcing ourselves and our civilisation upon the Japanese 
who do not want us, and we curse them. We have attacked the 
simplicity of their lives, we shall increase their immorality, and we 
shall degrade their Art. Twenty years hence, artistic and patient 
work will have disappeared from among them. 

Good work has almost disappeared from among us, as well as 
from Europe : we do all in a hurry, all for cheapness, all for money. 
The artist, the workman, delight no more in "perfect work" 
which is Godlike. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS— CHARLES HENRY MILLER, N.A. 




Old Mill at Springfield. — From a Painting by Charles Hemy Miller, N.A. 




HE subject of this sketch, Charles H. Miller, 
is one of the younger members of our Ameri- 
can school of landscape-painters. He was born 
in New York in 1842, and received his academic 
education in the Mount Washington Collegiate 
Institute. His attention was early directed to 
Art-pursuits, and while at school he devoted much 
of his leisure time to drawing and painting. His father, however, 
the late Jacob Miller, who descended from a well-to-do Dutch 
family, the progenitors of which settled at Claverack, on the Hud- 
son, desired to have Charles adopt either the law or medicine as a 
profession. He chose the latter, and after the usual course of 
study received the degree of doctor of medicine in 1863. 

During the years of his professional study, young Miller did not 
entirely desert his easel, but painted an occasional picture. His 
first painting appeared in an Academy Exhibition in i860. It was 
a study from Nature, entitled 'The Challenge accepted,' and 



represented the interior of a farm-barn with two young game-cocks 
preparing to fight. In 1864 young Miller made a professional voy- 
age to Europe as surgeon of the ship " Harvest Queen," a Black 
Ball packet, and on his arrival visited London, Paris, Dundee, and 
other places, where he passed most of his time in studying the 
picture-galleries. On his return from this voyage he made up his 
mind that the practice of medicine was not congenial to his taste, 
and in consequence gave most of his time to the study of landscape- 
Art from Nature. 

In 1867 ne made another voyage to Europe, and visited Lon- 
don, the great International Exhibition in Paris, and other Art- 
centres, and finally settled in Munich, where he remained near- 
ly three years. On his arrival in Munich, he entered the studio 
of Professor Lier, the landscape-painter, as a pupil, and also stu- 
died in the Bavarian Royal Academy, where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Carl Piloty, the great colourist, and the renowned Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach. 
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It was his ambition to become a great artist, but not the abject 
follower of a school, and in consequence of this resolution he made 
frequent visits to Vienna, Leipsic, Berlin, Dresden, and Paris, where 
he studied the work of the different masters with great earnestness. 
Mr. Miller's first pictures painted in Europe were exhibited at the 
National Academy in 1870. They were entitled ' An Old Mill near 
Munich,' and 'Roadside near Munich,' and were received with 
marked favour. Their method of treatment was bold, and the 
quiet and refinement of sentiment with which they were invested 
indicated a high order of genius in the painter. 

Of Mr. Miller's early works his ' Twilight at Dachan, near Mu- 
nich,' exhibited in 1871, is one of the most charming. It fairly 
sparkles with reflected light, and yet every material object in the 
perspective is in effect shrouded in mystery, and the impression left 
upon the mind when studying the picture is that the light is fading 
out as in Nature, so subtile is its treatment. In the following year 
he exhibited two pictures, one of which, ' A Long Island Mill- 



pond,' was noticeable for the exquisite purity of its colouring. It 
was greatly admired by the artists for its originality, and it also 
directed attention to the hitherto neglected scenery of Long Island 
as subjects for pictures. In 1874 he sent to the exhibition a picture 
entitled 'A Long Island Homestead— Study from Nature,' and 
fairly startled the critics by the boldness, or, as we might say, 
audacity of his work. It was simply a study of a great and cold 
white farmhouse standing in a flat landscape, with one or two 
formal trees beside it. Notwithstanding the poverty of the subject, 
Mr. Miller, by the temperance of his treatment, in the judicious 
massing of the varying effect of light and shade which plays over 
a summer landscape, and the delightful harmony of his colouring, 
succeeded in making one of the most attractive pictures in the 
exhibition ; and in recognition of the genius shown in the work he 
was elected an associate of the National Academy. 

In 1874 he sent to the Academy a study of ' Old Oaks at Creed- 
moor,' and 'The Road to the Mill,' both of which showed the 




Return to the Fold. — From a Painting by Charles Henry Miller, N. A. 



same unconventional style of treatment which had already brought 
his name so prominently before the public. The study of the ' Old 
Oaks is particularly clever. The foliage is crisply drawn, and its 
colouring very truthful. The subtilty of Mr. Miller's treatment is 
well displayed in this work in the greens, under the ever-varying 
ettect of light and shade. There are all shades and tones in the 
t P l M e n - n0t the leaSt ex P ressive are the greys. The ' Road to 
'01 lO 1 * a Sparklin S work > but lacks the quiet sentiment of the 
in tl a 1 HlS m ° St im P ortant picture painted in New York was 
n J r Ac r ad u em > r Exhibition last spring, where it was awarded a 
U TV, ' Tu Un Tt iS aview °f 'High Bridge from Harlem 
detnii [ 3 u Style ° f trea tment is broad, but no matter of 

ITIT S v^ SaCrificed for effect ; every object is given as it 
millnonV" '^ AS a com Pamon-picture, Mr. Miller sent a 

abty^Sr e Th tled :* h ^^> which was also notice 
tion n, 1 G exhlblt ion of these pictures secured his elec- 
tion as an Academician of the National Academy. 

which thf r 6 l T l characte ^stic works from Mr. Miller's easel, of 
Ch the SeCOnd ' the ' Return to the Fold,' is one of his earlier pic- 



tures, and was painted during his residence in Munich. Although 
representing a German landscape, it is suggestive of American life, 
and quite as charming in its way. It is a twilight scene, and the 
flock appears passing down the farm-lane under the eye of the watch- 
ful shepherd who stands on the brow of the hill. The background is 
glowing with light, and this effulgence is repeated in the delicately- 
clouded sky, and shimmers in the distant tree-foliage with magical 
effect. In the foreground the shadows are massed on the right, 
but here, too, there is an indication of the general glow, the reflec- 
tion of which strikes the still water of the duck-pond, and brings 
its sedgy banks into strong relief. There is a fine display of draw- 
ing in the foreground objects, as well as the trees and their broad- 
spreading branches in the perspective. The sentiment of the work 
is exquisite. The pendant represents an ' Old Mill at Springfield, 
Long Island,' at mid-day in summer. The scene is delightfully 
quiet, and yet the old mill-wheel is running, and the cloves are 
cooing on the roof. The water shimmers in the sunlight and the 
clouds which hang over the horizon-line have a silver lining in 
harmony with the repose and poetical sentiment of the scene. 



